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Welcome to Our First 
Newsletter 


Ronald Rudin, Chair 


The Concordia History Department has a long 
tradition of reaching out to the community to 
provide university training to students of all kinds. 
We pride ourselves in attracting students from a 
wide variety of national origins by offering courses 
that touch upon all parts of the globe. Towards 
that end, we have embarked upon an ambitious 
schedule for hiring new faculty, with an emphasis 
upon building up the ranks of professors with a 
background in the history of the non-western 
world. In that regard, this issue offers a profile of 
Dana Sajdi, our most recent 
addition, who specializes in the 
history of the Middle East. 


Our department also reaches out to 
a wide array of students by offering 
courses, both undergraduate and 
graduate, in the evening to 
accommodate students who work 
during the day. This part of our 
mission is reflected in this issue by 
the article on Dr. Dagobert Broh, who received 


STOP PRESS!! 


The History Department is pleased to announce 
that two new faculty members will be joining us 
next year. 


ANDREW IVASKA received a B.S. in Foreign 
Service and an M.A. in Arab Studies from 
Georgetown University in Washington, DC. He is 
currently completing a Ph.D. in African history at 
the University of Michigan; his dissertation is 
entitled. Cosmopolitanism and the Production of 
‘Culture’: Urban Style, Gender and the State in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 1930-2000. 


Reaching out to the 
Community 


his Ph.D. from Concordia at the age of 91 and 
who left a considerable bequest to the university 
that will allow us to provide significant financial 
assistance to doctoral students. 


Given the department's tradition of outreach, it 
was only a matter of time until we presented 
ourselves to a larger audience through the 
publication of a newsletter. In these pages, we 
hope to highlight the activities of the individuals 
(faculty, staff and students) who make up our 
community. Without their 
cooperation, this newsletter would 
never have seen the light of day. 
Now it’s time for the chair to get out 
of the way, so you can learn more 
about the life of our department. 
Enjoy the read. RR. a 


ALISON ROWLEY received her B.A. from Carleton 
University. She has a Graduate Certificate in 
Slavic, Eurasian and East European Studies from 
Duke University, where she also completed a 
Ph.D. in history in 2000. Her dissertation was 
entitled Such Women Could Not Have Existed 
Before: Visual Propaganda and Soviet Women in 
the 1930s. 


We welcome Andy and Alison to the Department, 
to Concordia, and to Montreal! 


Meet Dana Sajdi 


Dr. Dana Sajdi joined the History Department 
for the 2002-3 year as our specialist on the 
history of the Middle East. Dr. Sajdi earned her 
B.A. from the American University in Cairo and 
her M.A., M. Phil., and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University, where she studied Middle 
Eastern history, cultures, and languages. Her 
doctoral dissertation, entitled Peripheral Visions: 
The Worlds and Worldviews of Commoner 
Chroniclers in the 18th Century Ottoman Levant, 
is a study of a number of contemporary histories 
written in 18th century Syria and Palestine by 
ordinary people, 
including a barber, a 
farmer, and a soldier. 
Her research is 
presently focused on the 
social and cultural 
history of the pre- and 
early modern Middle 
East, especially popular 
culture and literature. 
During the 2002-3 
academic year, she is 
teaching, among other 
things, introductory 
courses on the history of 
the Middle East. Dana 
introduces herself 
below: 


“| became a historian of the Middle East by 
accident. As an undergraduate at the American 
University in Cairo, | chose to double major in 
sociology and theatre in the hope that | would 
become a social worker by day and an actress by 
night: a perfect combination of productivity and 
creativity. But, the event of the Gulf War and the 
various reactions to it in the Middle East led me 
to ask a series of questions about identity 
politics and nationalism in the region the 
answers for which, | thought, could only be found 
in history. 


So, in 1992, | joined the Ph.D. program in Middle 
East and Asian Languages and Cultures at 
Columbia University in New York. The exposure 
to a variety of disciplines in the study of the 
Middle East, and to new Middle Eastern 
languages - further to my native Arabic, | had to 
learn Persian and Turkish - opened up worlds 
previously unknown to me. The fascination with 
new areas and languages led me to address 
different questions in different disciplines and in 
different historical periods as | moved through the 
successive stages of my graduate career. Thus, | 
obtained an M.A. in Islamic Law (with early 
Islamic history as my secondary field), an M.Phil. 
in medieval Islamic history (with a concentration 


on Iran, Egypt and Syria), and a Ph.D. in early 
modern Middle Eastern history. 


My first publication, however, was in neither law 
nor history, but in 7th century Arabic literature: it is 
an article entitled “Trespassing the Male Domain: 
the Ba’iyya of Layla al-Akhyaliyya” (Journal of 
Arabic Literature, 31.2 [2000], 1-26), and is a 
study of the only classical Arabic gasida (the 
tripartite ode that is the definitive form of Arabic 
poetry) to have been composed by a woman. 

The study explores how this 
poetess manipulated the 
dominant male-exclusive poetic 
form to express her situation as 
a woman. 


My Ph.D. dissertation, entitled 
Peripheral Visions: the Worlds 
and Worldviews of Commoner 
Chroniclers in the 18th Century 
Ottoman Levant, examines a 
phenomenon that took place in 
the 18th century Levant (the 
geographical area covered by 
the modern-day states of Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine, 
and Israel) where, for the first 
time in Islamic history, a group 
of authors of marginal/commoner backgrounds - 
a barber, a farmer, a court clerk, a Samaritan 
scribe, a Greek Orthodox priest, and a soldier - 
appear on the scene of Arabic historiography, 
which had hitherto been monopolized by 
religious scholars. The dissertation attempts to 
explain this social and literary phenomenon, as 
well as to explore these commoner authors’ 
ideas and worldviews. As such, the dissertation 
represents one of the first studies in the popular 
culture of the Ottoman Levant. 


| chose to come to Concordia University because 
itis an open admissions university in a great city 
(as opposed to a small elite college in the middle 
of nowhere). | came to teach, and learn from, 
students with diverse linguistic, ethnic, and class 
backgrounds, in a city where one can always find 
good bread.” a» 


The Dagobert Broh 


Research 
Fellowship and 
Research Stipend 


Dagobert Broh was never satisfied just to study 
history. He also wanted to make some of his own. 
He accomplished that feat six years ago when, at 
the age of 91, he became the oldest Canadian 
ever to receive a doctoral degree. 


But while Broh passed away three years ago, his 
memory will continue to live on at Concordia 
University, thanks in part to a large donation he 
bequeathed in his will. Interest generated by the 
money is being used to set up a $12,000 
graduate fellowship, to be awarded each year to a 
student entering either the M.A. or Ph.D. program 
in History. 


A further $3,000 a year will be available to 
graduate students in the form of research 
stipends, to defray travel costs incurred during 
research projects. Both initiatives mark the 
department's first substantial sources of internal 
funding and will help it to attract top-quality 
students. @ 


In Memoriam: 
Dagobert Broh, 
Ph.D., 1904-1999 


William H. Hubbard, 
Professor Emeritus, 
Haugesund, Norway 


Dagobert Broh was a remarkable person, but his 
innate humility prevented him from acknowledging 
this fact. | worked closely with him for almost a 
decade and a half and was regularly fascinated 
and inspired by this quiet, little man who had lived 
through so much of the turbulent twentieth 
century. We touched on many items both 
scholarly and personal over the years, yet 
whenever our conversations broached the subject 
of writing memoirs, he replied simply that his life 
was unimportant and uneventful; he could not 
imagine that anyone would be interested in 
reading about it. 


Dagobert was born in Berlin on 20 July 1904, the 
eldest of two sons in a lower-middle-class family 
of Jewish background. Owing to the death of his 
father, he and his younger brother were raised 
and educated in the Mosse-Stiftung, a Jewish 
orphanage in Mecklenburger Strasse in Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf founded by the newspaper magnate 
Rudolf Mosse. Although one scarcely thinks of an 
orphanage as having a positive atmosphere, 
Dagobert never complained about his years 
there, and throughout his long life he maintained 
a wide correspondence with former schoolmates 
of both sexes. He also never disguised his 
Jewish heritage, though he described himself as 
a non-believer. Given his family's poverty, 
Dagobert had little choice but to take secondary 
schooling in a field that would provide 
employment. He chose business school and 
was trained as an accountant; these skills 
provided him a job throughout his working life 
both in Germany and in Canada. He worked in 
Berlin until about 1930 and then moved to the 
Westphalian university town of Miinster, where he 
spent what he described as the happiest years 
of his life. In the late 1980s the city of Minster 
organized an exhibition on Jewish life there 
before 1942. Dagobert was solicited for 
memorabilia and, before sending them, showed 
me a picture of himself in a tennis outfit in about 
1935—a dapper, athletic chap in striking contrast 
to the gentle octogenarian sitting at my desk. He 
was also very proud of being officially invited 
back to Minster to receive the mayor's greetings 
and implicit apology for the injustices done in the 
past. 


Dagobert earned his livelihood as an accountant 
and | have no doubt that he was very good at it: 
conscious, exact, and honest. But his real 
interests were elsewhere. He was a passionate 
devotee of drama and music. In Berlin he went 
weekly (on Sunday afternoons) to the box office of 
the Prussian State Theatre on Gendarmenplatz to 
obtain cheap standing-room tickets (he could not 
afford anything else) to performances in the 
coming week. He once mentioned off-handedly 
that he attended one of the first performances of 
Brecht-Weill’s “Dreigroschenoper.” These 
cultural activities were so important to him that 
among his baggage to North America was a 
suitcase filled with the programmes of plays and 
concerts he had attended. In Montreal he 
maintained these interests. Until the year before 
he died, he always spent a week or two at the 
Stratford Festival. He gave up his long-time 
subscription to the Montreal chamber music 
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In Memoriam 
cont'd. 


series only in 1990 when pressed by the 
demands of completing his dissertation. 
Although he was distantly related to the Nobel- 
Prize-winning German-Jewish poet Nelly Sachs, 
belles lettres seem to have been of lesser 
interest. During one of our tutorials a copy of 
Hermann Hesse’s Demian lay on my desk; | had 
just finished a discussion of the book in a 300- 
level course and had described the work as highly 
influential among German youth in the immediate 
years after World War I. | asked Dagobert if he 
had ever read the book, expecting a positive reply 
and perhaps a pungent 
reflection. He replied 
that he had never read 
it and observed with a 
wry grin: "But all the 
girls really liked it.” 


In 1936 through the 
intervention of his 
brother, who had earlier 
somehow managed to 
immigrate to Canada, 
Dagobert obtained 
permission to come to 
Montreal, where he 
remained. As usual, his 
account of this forced 
emigration was low- 
keyed: it simply 
happened—everyone 
surely knew why. Only 
once did he refer to the 
context. He explained 
that his passionate 
interest in the First 
World War was because 
he believed that it was 
responsible for the emergence of the National 
Socialist regime in Germany. Without that 
cataclysm he would never have left Germany, for 
he was not naturally inclined to emigration; “| 
was not cut out to be an exile,” he told me, "I 
would never have left Germany if it had not been 
for the First World War and its consequences.” 
Yet while his cultural roots remained Germanic, 
he was very committed to his new life in Canada. 
Although he followed events in Germany closely, 
visited there regularly once he had the 
wherewithal, and carried out the considerable 
bureaucratic requirements to collect the German 
pension he contributed to for a decade and a 
half, there was never any real thought of moving 
back; Israel, also, was only a place to visit, 
though he had a number for childhood friends 
there. Montreal had become his "home.” 


Chamber music and the theatre were passions 
to be indulged regardless of occupation, but 
Dagobert also dreamed of attending university 
and obtaining a doctoral degree. Like his cultural 
passions, this dream could also be traced to his 
German upbringing. German culture and higher 
education enjoyed a high status world-wide before 
the 1930s, and such a dream was typical of many 
young Germans, especially German Jews, at the 
time. But lack of means and the social- 
pedagogical rigidity of the German educational 
system made realization of the 
dream impossible in his native 
country, even before 1933. 


This dream also remained on 
hold in Montreal for a good thirty 
years. Some time in the 1960s 
Dagobert discovered the 
possibility of taking night classes 
at Sir George Williams University 
and began to work towards a 
B.A., first in French, then in 
History. Upon retirement he 
intensified these studies. His 
diligence was rewarded and he 
continued on to complete an 
M.A. in history in 1985. It was 
then that | became his tutor and 
supervisor for the doctorate. 
Dagobert dearly wanted to 
research some aspect of World 
War |, but soon conceded that 
his age spoke against long 
sojourns in European archives 
and libraries. So we agreed that 
a history of the New York 
German-language newspaper, 
Der Aufbau, would be a suitable 
topic. He had the language skills, and indeed 
had been a reader and subscriber of the 
newspaper for years. It was a lengthy 
undertaking, partly the result of Dagobert’s 
thoroughness, partly caused by illness (including 
breaking an arm making typing impossible for a 
couple of months), his brother’s death, and a 
general slowing of energy. Completion was 
perhaps also slowed by the re-living of a difficult, 
even horrible, time of his own life. He also had to 
acquire skills in using modern technology: a 
portable tape recorder for conducting interviews 
and a word processor for composing the 
manuscript. We talked openly of what would 
happen to the work if he died before completion. 
Fortunately, this did not happen. Dagobert 
defended his dissertation in March 1995 with a 
performance that was inspiring for all who 
attended; would that | will be able to argue half 


In Memoriam 
cont'd. 


as cogently at the age of 91. He had finally 
fulfilled his dream. The term "dream” he used 
himself and he was deservedly very proud of his 
achievement, but he was amused by the media 
attention given it. He told me on the phone about 
one interview with The Montreal Gazette: "the 
man asked a lot of stupid questions and | gave a 
lot of silly answers.” He had plans to write 
several scholarly articles after completing his 
doctorate, but in his last letter he admitted that he 
was "getting old,” a rare admission. A few 
months later — in October 1999 - | received word 
from the Department that Dagobert was dead. 


| said at the beginning that Dagobert Broh was a 
remarkable person. Both of Dagobert’s passions 
are classic components of the bourgeois cultural 
ideal of humanistic self-cultivation that permeated 
the Germany he was born into in 1904. In many 
respects it is an ideal now beyond recall. But 
Dagobert Broh was a magnificent and moving 
example of how strong and lasting that ideal was 
among German Jews even as they were forced to 
live in a completely different social and cultural 
world. At its fullest the ideal also instilled personal 
virtues” such as diligence, humility, compassion, 
generosity, and civility. And all these 
characteristics describe the Dagobert Broh | knew 
and will remember with admiration and affection. 


When | learned that Dagobert had bequeathed “a 
rather large amount of money” to Concordia, | 
was not really surprised. He had on several 
occasions signalled such a possibility. Simply 
put, Dagobert was eternally grateful to the 
university. Through its evening division and its 
attentiveness to the needs of mature students, 
Concordia University had given him the 
opportunity to realize his life-long dream. When 
he began his studies, no other university in the 
city had such a systematic programme of 
evening courses. The scholarships that now 
bear his name are thus a fitting tribute to 
Dagobert Broh’s dream and | hope they can 
contribute to others joining him in their own 
fulfillment. That is surely his abiding legacy, 
though | still regret not having an autobiography. 


Faculty Activities 


Publications 


Norman Ingram 


“Nous allons vers les monastéres’: French Pacifism and 
the Crisis of the Second World War,” in Martin S. 
Alexander and Kenneth Mouré, eds., Crisis and 
Renewal in Twentieth Century France, (Oxford: 
Berghahn, 2002), pp. 132-151. 


Ronald Rudin 


“From the Nation to the Citizen: Quebec Historical 
Writing and the Shaping of Identity,” in Robert Adamoski 
et al, eds., Contesting Canadian Citizenship 
(Peterborough: Broadview Press, 2002), 95-111. 


“Bargaining From Strength: Historical Writing and F 
Political Autonomy in Late-Twentieth Century Quebec,” 
in Bruno Coppieters and Michel Huysseune, eds., 
Secession, History and the Social Sciences (Brussels: 
VUB Brussels University Press, 2002). 


“The Discovery of the Body of Mgr. Francois de Laval 
and the Construction of Identity in Quebec,” in Jean- 
Pierre Wallot, ed., Constructions identitaires et 
pratiques sociales (Ottawa: University of Ottawa 
Press, 2002). 


“L’éclipse du national dans la nouvelle histoire au 
Québec,” in Michel Sarra-Bournet, ed., Les 
nationalismes au Québec (Québec: Presses de 
l'Université Laval, 2001). 


“Quebec Historical Writing on the Post-Confederation 
Period,” CD-ROM: Canada: Confederation to Present 
(Edmonton: Chinook Multimedia, 2001). 


Robert Tittier 


“An Actor's Face? The Sanders Portrait in Context,” in 
Stephanie Nolan, ed., Shakespeare’s Face (Toronto, 
2002) pp. 212-228. 


“Reconsidering the ‘English Urban Renaisance’: Cities, 
Culture and Society after the Fire of London,” Journal of 
British Studies, 40, no. 3 (July 2001), pp. 419-30. 


“Eustace Chapuys,” “Edward VI,” “Ket’s Rebellion,” 
“Mary |,” “Wyatt’s Rebellion,” entries in A.F. Kenny and 
D.W. Swain, eds., Tudor England, an Encyclopedia 
(New York: Garland Press, 2001). 


Mary Vipond 


“A Brief Interlude: James S. Thomson as General 
Manager of the CBC, 1942-1943,” Fréquence/ 
Frequency, 9-10 (2002), pp. 71-93. 


“Radio in English Canada to the Dawn of Television,” 
CD-ROM: Canada: Confederation to Present 
(Edmonton: Chinook Multimedia, 2001). 
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Faculty Activities 
cont'd. 


Conference Participation 
Frederick Bode 


“Region and Religion : The Regional Dimension of 
Black and White Christianity in Antebellum Georgia,” 
presented to the Annual Symposium of the Consortium 
for Georgia History, Milledgeville, Georgia, February 
2002. 


Graham Carr 


“9.11: The Impact and Aftermath for Canada and 
Canadians,” paper presented to the Association for 
Canadian Studies, Ottawa, September 2002. 


Chair, Plenary Session, “Terrorism, Law and the Media,” 
at “9.11: The Impact and Aftermath for Canada and 
Canadians,” Association for Canadian Studies, Ottawa, 
September 2002. 


Chair, Workshop, “Opposition or Dissent in a Crisis,” 
Association for Canadian Studies, Ottawa, September 
2002. 


“Suspicious Overtones: Cold War Consciousness and 
the Reception of Soviet Performers in Canada, 1954- 

64,” paper presented to the Association for Canadian 

Studies in the United States Biennial Conference, San 
Antonio, Texas, November 2001. 


Frank Chalk 


Organizer, Biennial Conference of the Association of 
Genocide Scholars, University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, June 2001. 


Program Organizer and Co-Chair, Genocide in the 20" 
Century: An Interdisciplinary Workshop Conference on 
Antecedent Causes, Victim Groups, and Possibilities for 
Intervention and Prevention, Center for Holocaust and 
Genocide Studies, Clark University, Worcester, MA, 
October 2001. 


“The 1969 United Kingdom Genocide Act: Origins and 
Significance,” presented at the “Generations of 
Genocide” Conference, the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, sponsored by the 
Wiener Library, the Institute for Contemporary History, 
the BBC History Magazine, and the Leo Kuper 
Foundation, January 2002. 


“Reconciliation and Remembrance After Mass 
Atrocities,” presented to the Stockholm International 
Forum on Truth, Justice and Reconciliation chaired by 
Swedish Prime Minister Géran Persson, April 2002. 


“The Crime of Genocide: Meaning, Prevention, and 
Punishment,” presented to the Danish Center for 
Holocaust and Genocide Studies, Copenhagen, June 
2002. 


“Genocide, Collective Memory, and the Rights 
Revolution,” presented to the Council of Europe 
conference on Europe in the 20th Century for 
Educational Staff from All EU Countries, Uppsala 
University, Uppsala, Sweden, June 2002. 


“Genocide in Cambodia: Origins, Implementation, and 

Accountability for Crimes Against Humanity,” presented 
to Crimes Against Humanity, Universidad Computense 
Madrid, El Escorial, Spain, July 2002. 


“The History of Genocide in Comparative Perspective,” 
presented to the Genocide and Human Rights 
University Program, Zoryan Institute, University of 
Toronto, August 2002. 


Carolyn Fick 


"La paysannerie et les forces populaires dans |'état 
louverturien et la lutte pour I'indépendance d'Haiti." 
Presented to Femmes et esclavage dans les 
Amériques, XVé-XIXé siécles, Comité Bicentenaire 
Toussaint Louverture, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 6-10 
November, 2001. 


“La résistance populaire a l’'armée expéditionnaire du 
Général Leclerc et au retour de Il’'ancien regime colonial 
a Saint Domingue,” presented to Ruptures et 
continuités de la politique coloniale francaise: 1802- 
1804 a 1825-1830, Paris: APECE, Université de Paris 8, 
June 2002. 


“Réflexions sur les forces populaires et les élites dans 
l'indépendance d'Haiti,” presented to Haiti, de la 
déportation de Toussaint a l’indépendance, Montreal, 
UQAM, November 2002. 


John Hill 


Panel Chair and Discussant, “Memory’s Impact in South 
and Southeast Asia” at International Convention of Asia 
Scholars, Berlin, August 2001. 


Norman Ingram 


“From the Rue d’UIm to Hard Labour: the Political 
Trajectory of René Gerin,” presented to the “Scholar's 
Circle” of Lonergan College, Concordia University. 


“French ‘Pacifism’, Proto-collaboration, and the German 
Foreign Office, 1930-1939,” presented to Society for 
French Historical Studies, Toronto, April 2002. 


Organizer, session in honour of John C.Cairns “Through 
a Glass Darkly? France and (Mis-) Perceptions of the 
European World, 1928-1940,” 48" Annual Meeting of 
the Society for French Historical Studies, Toronto, April 
2002. 


Faculty Activities 
cont'd. 
Conference Participation 


cont'd. 


“Un Pacifiste illuminé meets the German Foreign Office, 
1930-39,” presented to the History Department 
Colloquium Series, November 2002. 


Frederick Krantz 


“Peace Prospects After the End of the ‘Peace 
Process,” invited lecture to Congregation Adath Israel, 
Hampstead, QC, November 2001. 


Invited paper/panellist, American Core Texts Society 
Annual Meeting, Concordia University, April 2002. 


Shannon McSheffrey 


“English Protestants Before the Reformation? The 
Lollards of Coventry 1486-1522,” invited Public Lecture 
(with Norman Tanner) in the Medieval Studies Lecture 
Series, Fordham University, Bronx, New York, 
December 2001. 


Ronald Rudin 


“Une Féte-Dieu hors de commun: une procession de 
masse et le dévoilement du Monument Laval,” 
presented to congress of Société canadienne d'histoire 
de l'Eglise catholique, UQAM, September 2001. 


“History and Nationhood in Ireland and Quebec,” 
presented at “Future of the Past” conference, University 
of Western Ontario, March 2002. 


“Les constructions de la nation dans I’historiographie 
irlandaise,” presented at CIRCEM (Centre 
interdisciplinaire de recherche sur la citoyenneté et les 
minorités), Université d’Ottawa, April 2002. 


“Telling the Truth About '98,” presented to annual 
meeting of Canadian Association of Irish Studies, 
University of Toronto in Mississauga, May 2002. 


Rosemarie Schade 


“In Search of 'New Women’ in Weimar Germany: 
Feminist, Youth Movement and Psychological Attempts,” 
presented to “The Scholar's Circle,” Lonergan College, 
Concordia University, October 2002. 


Franziska Shlosser 


“Dressed for the Occasion,” presented to Department of 
History Colloquium, January 2002. 


“The Cardinal Bessarion,” presented to the Liberal Arts 
College Colloquium, Concordia University, February 


2002. 


Robert Tittler 


“Facing Shakespeare?? The Ontario Shakespeare 
Portrait in Context,” Montreal British History Seminar, 
McGill University, 7 February 2002. 


“The Making of the Merchant Hero: Texts and Images of 
Sir Thomas White,” Fifth Annual University of Reading 
Conference on Literature and History, “Text and Image 
in England, 1500-1750,” Reading University, United 
Kingdom, 11 July 2002. 


“The Sanders Portrait in Context,” at “Picturing 
Shakespeare,” a Symposium organized by the Records 
of Early English Drama and the Art Gallery of Ontario, 
University of Toronto, 14-15 November 2002. 


Mary Vipond 


“The Private/Public Tension in Broadcasting: The 
Canadian Experience with Convergence,” (with John 
Jackson), Helsinki, January 2002. 


“Using National Film Board Drama Documentaries in the 
Classroom,” panel presentation to “Future of the Past” 
conference, London, Ontario, March 2002. 


Book Reviews 


Frederick Bode 


Larry Eugene Rivers & Carter Brown, Jr., Laborers in 
the Vineyard of the Lord: The Beginnings of the AME 
Church in Florida, 1865-1895, for Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, 86 (1), 2002. 


Norman Ingram 


Paul Miller, From Revolutionaries to Citizens: 
Antimilitarism in France, 1870-1914, for H-France, Fall 
2002 (www3.uakron.edu/hfrance/reviews/ 
ingram.html) 


Shannon McSheffrey 


Susan Signe Morrison, Women Pilgrims in Medieval 
England: Private Piety as Public Performance for 
Medieval Feminist Forum, 33 (2002), pp. 55-56. 


Euan Cameron, Waldenses: Rejections of Holy Church 
in Medieval Europe for Speculum: A Journal of Medieval 


Studies, 77:3 (July 2002), pp. 909-10. 


Frederik Pedersen, Marriage Disputes in Medieval 
England for American Historical Review 107 
(February 2002), p. 268. 


Faculty Activities 
cont'd. | 
Book Reviews cont'd. Upcoming 

Roiélet Rl Department 


James Donnelly, The Great Irish Potato Famine, for 1 

Canadian ferred of Irish Studies, 26 (2), 2002. Colloquia 

Laurence Geary, ed., Rebellion and Remembrance in 

Modern Ireland, for Canadian Journal of Irish Studies, Audrée-Isabelle Tardif, “A Very Trifling, Silly 

27 (1), 2002. _ Thing’: Social Dance in Eighteenth Century 
z England” 

Robert Tittler _ Friday, 28 February 2003, Rudé Seminar 


; Room (LB-608), NOON. 
L. Attreed, The King’s Towns for Speculum, (July 


SOUE), PB. e220 Frank Chalk, “Allied Radio Broadcasting to 


Hungary in 1944” 
Friday, 28 March 2003, Rudé Seminar Room 
L. d’Haenens, ed., Images of Canadianness: Visions : (LB-608), NOON. 
of Canada’s Politics, Culture, Economics for 
Canadian Review of Studies in Nationalism, 29 (2002), 
pp. 193-4. B 


Mary Vipond 


The Department of History 
with 
The Department of Art History and 
The Department of Design Art 


presents 


THE ARTISTS OF CANADIAN NATION-BUILDING, 1870-1914 


A Public Lecture by 


Professor H. Vivian Nelles 
(6) Concordia York University 


Ray NEVE RSET 


Se 


Thursday, March 13 
8:30 p.m. 
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